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Mean as were the lodgings of the brother and sister,
there was certainly no poverty of ideas or conversation
among the company in which they mixed. The Paris of
1798 was a place of seething life and dynamic forces, and
much that was best and most productive was known to
Louis Barat. He was in touch with cultured priests
anxious to bind themselves together in associations that
might replace some of the institutions on which French
life was wont to pivot. There were intrepid women who
but recently had been risking their lives in the prisons in
order to minister to, and even to rescue, the victims of
revolutionary fury, and who now were anxious to devote
their energies to the education of neglected children.
Schools and classes were being opened in most unlikely
places. There was much energy, much unselfish devotion,
but the instant need was for organisation.
Bewildered, homesick, overworked, not wholly in sym-
pathy with the somewhat harsh character of the brother
whom she nevertheless revered, Sophie, far from desiring
to enter the arena where scheme conflicted with scheme and
the clash of interests was all around, confided to her
brother her desire of becoming a Carmelite.
Louis Barat did not take upon himself to settle this ques-
tion. He spoke with older and wiser men, and to one of
them, Father Joseph Varin, he introduced his sister, thus
opening to her a sympathetic and congenial friendship and
providing her with a guide. Father Varin saw beneath the
shyness of the girl, outstanding gifts and strong per-
sonality. The stirring times called for sacrifice, and
so he laid before her the good she could accomplish
for the cause of education, reading the will of Heaven
in the circumstances that had fashioned her mind. Sub-
missively, if regretfully, Sophie accepted the mission,